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US? POOL 


PREFACE 


We have in all of vs some rationelity, some irrationality, 
and some nonrationslity. So it hes been with our enterprise. 
Many have written in each vein and othere have taught. But never 
in ell of getting have we truly become underst2nding. I have 
struggled with this. 

By providence, by hard work, by considerable luck our 
fathers have left to us the most coloessl assemblage of wealth 
whieh any people ever inherited. In recent generations the 
sheer, overbearing preponderance of this wealth hes been enough 
to perpetuate our way in the face of ambition of other ways of 
life. There is no reason to expect this to continue by chance. 

Cur vast resources of men, things and nature have won 
two world conflicts. We have not fought with less resources 
than an enemy since Valley Forge. (Some wovld count Stonewall 
Jackson's efforts in the deys we fought among ourselves). But 
present are more men, more natural resources, end considersble 
dedication in the opposing camp. Ovr tradition is to inavre our 
blessings for ourselves ané ovr posterity. This requires a 
philosophy for enterprise. 

My central purpose in this thesis ic to thread a lins 
among the facets of ideas which have been presented and draw 


them together in a concert which will be, for me, 2 basis of 
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continuing to preserve ovr assets and, at the same time, 
a foundation for future growth, Hopefully some others may 21so 
find the basis useful. 

I am deeply indebted in this writing to Dr. f. Rex 
Johnson, the director of my curricvlum, for the snecifics of 
learning, for example in adversity and for depth in understanding. 


Richard C. Fay 


Bethesda, Maryland 
April 9, 1962 
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INTRODUCTION 


By the Law of the Jungle it 1s death to kill 
at the drinking-placee when once the water Truce 
nas been declared. The reason for this is that 
@rinking comes vefore eating. Everyone in the 
Jungle can seramble along somehow when only game 
is searce; but weter is water, and when there is 
but one sovree of supnly all hunting stops while 
the Jungle-People go there for their needs. 

In former daye we were able to have as president 2 
general who was st once a surveyor, a farmer and 4s merehant. 
Our homespun philosopher, Penjiamin Franklin, wae 2 printer of 
no menn repute, an inventor and 2 dinvlomat. For a short time 
thie multiplicity of ability continved. It was founded in long 
standards of excellence which permitted sll successive men to 
have e total view. The vision of these and their contemporarices 
established a system which wovld: "form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, provice for the 
cormon defense, promote the ceneral welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty... ."© Never before were these 
concurrent. 

Time can play tricks on concerts, particularly when 


they are epplied in retrospect or when the weight of all knowledge 





: 
Rudyard Kivling, The Junele Books (Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday and Co. Ine., 19 9 ty Dw 72. 


2 
Ue Se, Constitution, preamble. 
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2 
4a not brought to bear on the application. The horizons of 
knowledge do not stand still when progress is demanded, 
Americans have demanded progress and the enterprising have at 
once provided the means of progress and taken some of the 
profit from the effort. The problem we face is how to continue 
to enterprise when the hunting becomes more difficult. 

Technology has literally exploded in recent years and 
has thereby provided unbelievable opportunity for enterprise. 
The range of knowledge thus available is so bread that only 
a decreasing few can achieve in more than one area simultaneously. 
The day of the brosad~gauged practicing intellect is closing. 

In consequence we face unlimited opportunity with limited 
capability. This is why the interdiscipline approach or the 
system concept is so vital. It ie alee why & philosophy for 
enterprise which draws exclusively from the views of the 
intellectuals on tne one hand or from the practicing businessman 
on the other can not apply. On the other hand, we would not 
build a ship without a model, or market an automobile without 

a road test. 

SO it is with Philosophy for Enterprise. The technique 
used in this praper is to first examine the philosophical founda- 
tions and economic roote of our society. This is tempered by 
the neculiarities of reorrnnhy, varticularly the sheltering 
seas which protect us. From this basis the thinking of the 
intelligentsia can be explored in managerial philosophy. Next, 


we turn to the practical side as expounded by successful 
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enterprising men and determine their views. Finslly we 
correlate the ideas and the practice. 

The gearch here is for e@ realistic philosophy for 
enterprise whieh derives from our etrengths and which will 
apply in years ahead, as knowledge and opportunity increase. 
Enterprises is close to mantgement but it is bigger, more 
challenging, and more demanding. To enterprise is to undertake 


new things. 
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CHAPTER I 
HISTORICAL DEVELOPManTt 


They were going on in this little thriving posture 
when the three unnatural rogues, their own countrymen 
too, in mere humor, and to insult them came and bullied 
them, and told ther the island was theirs; thet the 
fovernor, meaning me, had given them the possession of 
it and nobody else had any right to it; and that they 
should bvilé no houses upon their ground unless they 
would pey rent for them, 5 
The history of enterprise is tied intimately to the 
evolution of Christian philosophy. Enterprise, in ita American 
forx, relates in development to the peculisrities of georranphy 
and to the astounding technological advance of the recent 
centuries. Foundations of American cspitaliam lie deen in the 
years rooted in moral principles. At the same time it ia not 
antique. Guite the contrary, it is a vibrant, fluid concept 
which brought us from colony to power in less time than other 


evultures required to build walls and monuments. 
Philoeonhical Foundations 


Since the birth of man, needs and reecurces have reached 
only oeeasional precsriovus balence. These fleeting moments have 


been few bscause the satisfaction of each need brings 2s new 
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“Daniel Defoe, Robinson Crusoe (Garden City, Yew York: 
Doubleday and Co. Ince, 19 , we ese 
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and more demanding need. 

At the dawn of the Chrietian era Greek philosophy had 
degenerated into doubts. It had lost the noble inquiring 
Grive which for thousands of years previous characterized 
Greek eulture es a leading influence in the ancient world. The 
phenomena was evidenced by increasing epecialization and 
narrowing of thought among Greek intelligentsia. The people 
developed a need for an objective which was positively stated. 
Christianity, which was at once @ belief for servants and 
scholars, filled the need. 

Positive social objectives 2re replete in the early 
church. The injunetions: heal the sick, feed the hungry, 
forgive transgressors, singly and together motivated a life 
of service, Based on the sinevlar possibilities of men, 211 
men, the missionary Christians proclaimed a new philosophy 
grounded in the past but projecting to the futvre. These ideals 
and action were, of course, not without conseqvence. 

A theologically centered life developed in which 
natural science observations required only superficial 
explanation to clarify religious doubt. Ccientifie effort was 
limited and civilization of the barbarians in all corners of 
the world became the central task. During this thouveand years 
intellectuals were, in the majority, members of the priesthood. 
Their achievements were reeorded and preserved in monasteries. 
In the natural course church, state and wealth centralized. 


Tne commingling of church and politics brought fiesves which 
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6 
resulted in the reformation. 

There was no appreciable change in the position of 
science immediately following the Reformation. The rrotestants 
continued to view theology as the scope of human knowledge 
and the queen of intellect. The diversity of sects did, 
however, fragment the political scene into many states. This 
indenendence immediately permitted variety of opinion and 
exploratory thinking in ecientifice fields began. Each inquiry 
raised more question and the technological rece wes on. The 
deep roots in Greek philosophy showed influence in the emphasis 
on the rational method. 

Rationality has predominated in American technological 
thinking. The arte have been different. Here systematized 
expression reflects in some, but emotionsl expression is not 
uncommon, The human need to be understood and interpret 
developed to the point that communication is itself 92 specialized 


science. 


Eeonomic Roots 





The economic roote of our enterprise entwine with the 
philosophical foundations. The Greek philosophers encountered 
the arrzumente on reward for labor and uses of exchange. 
Invariably the solutions were expnresced in terms of 2 moral 
code which lead to concepts such 48 immorality of interest on 
lending. This anrears also in the Bible and, in fact, has not 
completely disappesred today. This moralism and identity with 
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7 
theology wes even stronrer in the #4ddle Ages 2s intellectual 
thought centered in religiove orders, The economic stability 

of the times was fostered by maintenance of the statue quo with 
the individual quietly bearing his lot and seldom exceeding 

his station. 

Balance in economy could not persist as the monastic 
enterprises grew into small industry and more particularly 
became large agricultural operators. A means of avoiding the 
immorality of interest developed in the judicious use of 
contracts and the management of estates in the church-state era 
became an important skill. The Reformation with its muitiple 
states merely shifted the recipient of revenues to a new 
ruler instead of the feudal ancestor. Now the need to increase 
resources and revenues beceme compelling and political economy 
was born. 

Adam Smith inquired into the nature of natural economics 
in 1776. His statement of principlea held that real wealth 
was laber which could only be enlarged by increasing efficiency 
in use; that trade could improve the common lot, and that money 
was an exchange parameter. He opposed the management of the 
state for the benefit of the ruler but he was not anti-covern- 
ment. in fact, on the contrary, he viewed equal opportunity 
for sil as essential even if zovernmental ection were needed to 
insure, Monopoly, special privilere, and all things contrary 
to reasoned fair, self interest were his foes, The application 


of 2 total intellect with careful anslysis to the problems of 
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8 
the dsy had major imract on the time. Smith's work influenced 
all his contemvoraries, but the need of the times was creat 
and trade was surging. Vast Industrializgation was not far 
behind. 

Economic theory has developed to its present for 
in accelerated fashion. This thesis does not elaborate in 
these areas because they are so well documented elsewhere. 
The bibliography includee several of these works for ense 
of reference. 

Any concept of free economic order must, however, be 
based on & major assumption of rational action, that people 
try end sometimes sueceed in reasoned logical fashion. This 
limitation is no different from a variety of assumptions in 
other science. It does hiehlight, however, the velue of the 
empirical and cautions arainet indiscriminete application of 


rationality. 


The Shelter of the Seas 


fhe initiel colonization of the United States portion of 
the North American continent wae directed to the satisfaction 
of the needs of the Europezn countries. These covered the full 
range from the search for religious freedom or converts, a search 
for new raw materials and markets or simply the hove of indivi- 
dual economic gain. These motives found somewhet different 
expression in the colonies founded by each country. Snsin 
eeerched for gold, silver and a base for oriental trade. French 


colonies were mostly private commercial ventures. The Dutch, 
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Swedish and English colonies were trading eplonies in the 
beginning, Of 211 the Europesn countries the Fnelish coloniga- 
tion had the greatest impetus, The island economy of England 
was based on trade which was in jeopardy due to Euronean rivalry 
and religious wars. 

fhe American colonies grew largely because of the 
natural resources available. The colonies which exploited 
the extractive trades of fur, lumber, fishing and whaling soon 
were exporting asoods in favorable enterprise which cenersated some 
eapital and at the same time provided speculation of interest to 
Puropeen investors. The British discourezed industrial menue 
facture because of their own needs for raw méaterials and their 
desire to retsin the developing market. Onrortunities were 
large for sawmills, shipbuilding, geristmills end similer related 
industry. The situetion encouraged individual enterprise and 
private ownership which hed ceveloped after the failure of 
communal arrangements in Piymouth ana Jarmeetown. The preponder= 
ant employment in early America was agriculture, which vrospered 
because of the abundance of land. At the seme time the sea 
provided 2 highway for trade an@ some isolation from the European 
WAT. | 

The growth of the colonies continved an4 the individualiem 
of the new land eame to resist improper regulation by the British. 
Independence whien was achieved by the states operating under 2 
loose knit Articles of Confederation failed to provide rrotection 


of economic interests. The variety of state laws and rezulation 
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10 
caused conflict of interest smong the etates. Investors and 
speculetors in public securities provided over half of the 
delegates to the Constitutional Convention in 1787 which 
resulted in the establishment of an effective central sovern- 
ment which would safeguard both mereantile and arrarian 
Capitalism. This wae accomplished by definition of authority 
provided to the central government particularly in aress of 
regulation of foreign and interstate cormerce, currency 2nd to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imnorts end exeieses to vay the 
debts.” The eitisens who shaped the Constitution alec controlled 
the new government which resulted in en early safesuarding and 
promotion of commercial and of landed interests. One of the 
early acts was to pats 2 tariff as 2 revenue measure. The 
imports vie the seaways aided our commerce and helped to support 
the central rovernment, 

Jefferson, etronge supporter of agricultursl interests, 
maintained tariff as 2 source of revenue but supniemente’d it 
with land sales. The scene was set for the Industrial Revolution. 
The War of 1812 had diverted capital from mereantile to 
industrial interests while the shortages of imported rcoods 
eaused nationalism and economia independence. The wealth of 
resources, particularly water nower, permitted the establishment 
of the feectory system. The intreduction of steam permitted even 
greater productivity, cuality, and product standardization, 


The nowers whieh had earlier been consolidated in the central 
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eovyerument resulted in the several ststes becoming the larsest 
free trade grea existing. Despite the restrictions against 
foreien treis which resulted from the orotective tariff the 
United States manufacturers besan to develop an increasingly 
important export trade. Growth was rapid and ty 1900 industrial 
goods were double the value of agricultural goods produced. 
During this time the quest for resources, the explosion of 
immigretion and the openings of western lands 211 fostered by 
free trade and trensportstion enterprise resulted in the rice 
of the United States to the position of foremost indvstrieal 
power. 

This indvetrialization brought two new phenomena: 
t{nduetrieal consolidation and finaneisl capitalism. The benefite 
of elimination of competition, stabilization of production 
and prices ang combination of managewents led to the formation 
of large industrial units. <Oorrespondingly larse financial 
organizations appeared to handle the capital requirements of 
these huge ventures. “puwte reaction to the trusts and mono- 
polies reflected in regulatory legislation and court Jecisions 
Girecting dissolution of some of the combines, Fortunately 
bigness alone was not evil in the eyes of these decisions. 
Bigness in restraint of trede wae prosecuted. By World wer I, 
moet of the anti-trust erusade was over ana the centrel 
government returned to its historical laisser-fsire attitude. 

Bie business brourht big lebor, The omployee seemingly 


at the mercy of the hure combine organized for protection. 
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& pallying ery was to obtrin more of the benefits of the 
industrialigestion and to prevent job loss with mechanigation. 
The growth of cities in the factory sreas facilitated the 
orranization. The tragic industrial warfare which followed as 
the unions engaged the industries lead eventually (1913) to 
federal labor legislation. SGalance was restored. 

The velocity of growth accelerated through the twenties 
and reached an overextension culminating in the great depression. 
Meany blames are assigned including over-credit, over-production, 
over-investment, or under-buying by foreign sources, or under- 
income to farmers, etc., but perhanes over-confidence in quick 
profit was the basic cause. At any rate the impact on 
Americans was fantastic. The resulting recovrse to central 
economic control and action was needed but was nevertheless 
a return to historically based promotion of the public welfare, 
The policy of laissez-faire was abandoned and big sovernment 
Joined big business and big labor. 

The isolation behind the sheltering sea which repre- 
sented the American reaction to the failure of collective 
security was doomed with the advent of World War II, During 
the war years the industrial production of the United States 
doubled and the history of vibrant expansion resumed. America 
became the arsenal for war and the banker for pence. The 
technological rdvances shattered isolation forever and the 


horizons of enterprise were world wide. 
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CHAPTER ITI 
WHAT CAN WE LEARN FROM LEARNING? 


There was once a poor man who nad four sons, and 
when they were grown wp he told them that they must 
now make their own way in the world. "I have nothing 
to give you," he said, “and so you must go out among 
strangers and learn a trade." Se the four brothers 
took their walking staffs and, bidding their father 
goodby, went out through the gate of the town 2ltogether, 
After they had traveled some distance, they came to a 
point where fovr erosrsroads met. 

Philosophy for enterprise must be based on manerement 
thinking and practice. In both areas a2 diversity of opinion 
can be expected. The evolution of management thinkine ranges 
from Taylor's search for the one best way of solving © problem 
by systematic “selentifie” management; throvegh Fayol, who viewed 
meanacement as administered from the top by the application of 
“principles”, to Mayo who reacted against the concept of the 
economic man and founded “human relations"; and finally to 
today's advanced thinkers in "management science” such as 
Leavitt and Whisler who coined the term "information technology". 

The synthesis of this philosophy for enterprise naturally 
draws somewhat from all of these, but more perticevlarly, from 


the works of Peter F. Drucker, Ralph Cc. Davis, Chris Argyris 





Cet Brothers, Grimm's Fairy Tales, Trans. Mre. 
BE. V. Lueas, Luey Crane and Marian fdwardes (New York: Grosset 
and Dunlap, 1940), p. 307. 
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14 
and Osear and Vary Handlin, In this chapter we explore these 


writers in more detail. 


Relphn C. Davis 


Ralph Cc. Davis of Ohie State University has devoted 
considerable intellectual effort to developing = management 
philosophy. His technique follows eleesical losic ané usually 
consists of setting down objectives, analyzing the difficulties 
in teres of constraints, establishing limitine factors, stating 
a working hypothesie, evolving & plén and finslly programing 
individual projects. In a recent article he sete down the 
basee and requirements of a philosophy of mansgement thus: 


1. The right of private property and the 
concept of a "free" market economy. 


He emphasizes economic decentralism as contrasted to socialier, 
monopoly, centralized controle beyond essential minimum reauire~ 
ments, or any alternative to vrivate capital formation. 
2. The concept that the primary obiectives 
of the business organization are those 
economic values that are needed or desired 
by ite customers. 
Here, then, he views enterprise as a service in the vublie 
interest. Next; 
3. &n earned profit depends on e prior 


competitive accomplishment of 2 eompany's 
service objective. 





On alph C. Davis, "A Philosophy of Management,” 
Advanced Management, 24, No. 4 (April, 1959), pn. 5. 
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This ean be regarded as “intelligent selfishness’ or 
"enlightened self interest”. Also: 
4, Prorressive conservatism... does 
not senection efforts to turn back the 
clock ... or to bet the fruits of 
past technical and mansgerial achievements 
of private enterorise on the nose of some 
untested economic, political or social 
hypotheses, 


5. Reeognize the veper panes of bie rewards 
for big resvlte,/ 


The fifth requirement is particularly important because 
4t provides 2 positive motivation based on the validity of 
profit which in turn is an essential facet of subsequent capital 
investment by the enterprising person. Further recuilremente are: 

6. 4n uneontrolled exercise of executive 

authority is neither in the public interes 
nor in the interest of private enterprise,.-° 
frofessor Davis thus reiterates the oninion of all 
leaders who recognize that desision and commant ere necessary 
to lead but, that the process is fraught with resronsibility. 
He places these morel requirements: 


7. Hw@phasize the importance of ethical pripeipies 
in the formation of business policies. 


And s 


8. Require the recognition by owners and managers 
of labor's right of collective baresining 
» « « (and the oblication of labor to) support 
managerent's right of executive lescership. 


9. (Apply) concepts of delegation, decentralization, 
individual initiative and individual accountability.12 
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16 
Finelly Davis adds a last requirement which encompasses: 
10, <A logie of effective thinking in terms 
of business objectives, policies, 
functions, factors, and reletionshins.+> 
Raloh Cc. Davis is thus seen to be 2 more practical 
educator who strongly supports rational techniques, conservatively 


applied change, and integrity of the individual, group, and 


business in terms of morality and contrect agreements. 


Feter F, Drucker 


Peter Ff, Drucker is probably the most widely known and 
highly resrected industrial consultant amimenegement authority 
in the view of precticing American enterprisers. He is a 
lecturer to many managerent grevps, @ prolifie author ang 
university professor. He constantly speaks of the "multi- 
dimensional” job of management, ecorns the search for one 
objective as being as fruitless as a search for a philosopher's 
etene, but rather, stresses performance and vitality as they 
have impact on the continuing thriving enterprise. Drucker's 
view of the future presents 2a challenge: 

Ferhaps efter all the next decade does confront 
American business with one centrsl management 
problem. This preblem is top managewent itself: 


its seriousness, vision, , competence, knowledge, 
valuee, and lsadership.+* 








15 tp3a, 


4 
Peter F. Drucker, "The Next Decade in Manacement, “ 
Duns Review and Modern Indvstry, June, 1959, p. 59. 
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In any View of enterprise 2 defense of profit is vossible 
only when the capacity to compete is maintained, This is 
another ehallenge becnuse we face severe competition from the 
hivghly industrialized western Europe and at the same time face 
the Russian ideology and industrial growth, Maintenance of 
capacity will reauire the Pullest use of knowledge resources, 
the most effective management, the prover ure of specislization, 
the maximum development of veople and nbove all the proper use 
of automated communication. In such competition Drucker sees 
some basic points of emphasis: 
It ie the manerer who is the visible 44fference 
between the economic system of the free world and 
those of the dictetorships. The basic difference 
is that the free world believes in a variety of 
autonomous, self-coverning deeision centers throughout 
society and eapescially in the economic sphere. The 
dictatorships believe only in the technicians who 
carry out the orders cf a central ali powerful 
Aecision maker,15 
Drucker has major concern with the effectiveness of 
mensgers, (In this application effective imolies the achieverent 
of 2 desired result 2s contrested with the vee of efficiency 
which hae a different connotation-<the minimization of waste), 
Here i¢ his formule for svuecess: 
Do & few jabs well, eliminate the obsolete, 


know how to spend time, avoid unproductive decicions, 
test ideas. 








lSpeter F, Drucker, “Management for Tomorrow, | 
Date Processing, December, 1961, wp. 34-35. 


| ; 
16 eter F., Drucker, “How to Be An Fffeetive Executive, " 


Nation's Prsiness, April, 1961, pn. 21. 
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18 
These points require elaboration to apply to enterprise 
philosophy, Recognize that in any effort there are usually 
some few elements thet make a difference in the outcome and it 
ie more effective te concentrate on these than to dilute the 
effort over all of the intangibles whether they sre important 
or not. In the same sense elimination of obsolete requires 
concentration and determination. Drucker amplifies: 
There is & great deal of talk today about creativity 
as the source of innovation. The only dependable 
way to get innovation, however, is to mske sure 
that we get rid of the old, the outworn, the no 
longer profitable or productive. 
in learning how to spend time an executive must Go more 
then know which items of work are important; more than schedule 
his time, he must constantly test himeelf to insure that he is 
aetually using hie time on his few important jobs which he does 
well, This fe an essential application of the testing concent 
in Drueker's plan. Even more important is to see if things work. 
Rather then to study, theorize, discuss or otherwise pro- 
crastinate, test the idea. 
Finally he amplifies the avoidance of unproductive 
decisions: 
Kxecutives who center their work, thelr worries, 
their ability on status problems and operations 
rarely have time left for basic decisions. 
Professor Drucker has not devoted 211 of his efforts 


to the mechanics of managers or to the broader iseves of our 


enterprise system. He has a basic concern with people which 





17 rys4, 185544, 
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19 
is witnessed: 


For the enterprise is 2 community of human beings. 
Its performance is ths performance of human beings. 
And a humen community must be founded on common 
beliefs, must symbolize ite cohesion in common 
orinciples. Otherwise it becomes paralyzed, unable 
to act, unable to demand, and to obtain effort and 
performence from ite members. 

if such considerations are intangible, it is 
manegement's job to make them tangible by deeds. 
To neglect them is to risk not only business 
4necorpetence but lebor trouble or et least lose 
of worker productivity, and public restrictions 
on buginees provoked by irresponsible bueiness 
conduct. 


Drucker forecasts important changes for business, 
particularly in the areas of the workforce, innovations, 
markets, finance and international and national policies toward 
business. He cites four main areas where managers should 
prepare for challenge and opportunity: 


1. The greatest changes may well come in the 
structure of the American workforce and in the 
management and organization of people at work. . «» » 

2. An entirely different but no less serious 
challenge for the American manager lies in the 
{nereasing tempo of innovation. .. .« 

3. This takes vs into another problem crea: 
marketing, especially the marketing of a new or 
improved product. . . 

4, The final area “Likely to produce new challenges, 
within the manager's daily compase is financial policy. 


These sreas, concisely stated, bring challenge with the 
preponderance of salaried workers; the explosion of technology 


and the direction of innovation; the need to keep in focus the 





19 peter F. Drucker, The Practice of Manerement (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1954), p. 62. 


2Opeter F. Drucker, “The Next Decade in Management, 
| the Executive, ed. 8. C. Lemke and 
Je De Fdwarde Columbus, Ohio: Chas. & Merrill Books Ine., 
1960), pp. 770-774. 
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20 
produetion of whet the market wants to buy, 2nd lastly the 
concentration of capital investment prerogative in the hande of 
professionali finance institutions. 
Peter F, Drucker is 2 man of principle convictions 
strongly asserting a forward look with reaprplication of 
rational techniques while maintaining concern for people and 


intercrity. 
Chris Ar g 


Since both of the educators previously discussed give 
such prominent ettention to the human aspects of management 
it is worthwhile to examine the views of an authority on 
administrative organization. Chrie A4rgyris if an edueator and 
author of note. He has made contribution to the praetice of 
human relations particularly by refusing to adopt "gimmicks". 
He recognizes the complexity of people, their refusel to be 
manipulated, and their need for respect as basic to philosophy 
of enterprise. 

Argyris considers that the problems of people in 
organizations derive from basic incongruence between the nature 
of relatively matvre individuals and the healthy formal orgeniza- 
tions. If the goals of the organization are to be met then the 
leadership must "fuse" the individual and the orgsnization in 
such a way that both obtain optimum self-actuslization. In 
other words effective leadership means the individval is using 
the orgenization to fvlfill his needs while at the seme time 
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the organization uses the individual to achieve its demands.** 


This is the resolution of the conflict between the system and 
the individual, 

This attitude leade to Areyris' opinion that the 
executive must first diagnose the situstion and then decide 
what is the effective behavior in the situation. He writes: 


FfYfective leadership requires effective disenostie 
ekill. 

How effective & diagnosatician can en executve be? 
What faetors exist "in" the executive and “in” the 
orranizational context thet inhibit effective diagnosis: 
(1) barriers of secrecy between formal and informsl 
aspects of organisation; (2) distorted upward end down- 
ward communication; and (3) apathetic disinterested, 
‘Souble-loyal” employees who adapt to conflict, 
frustration and failure. . , 


Hie amplifies by describing the essential skills which 
have been identified in resesren on executives: 


Five basic human skills have been identified on the basis 
of analysis. Cxill in self awareness, in effective 
diagnosing, in helping individuals grow and become 

more creative, in coping with dependent-orlented, 
apathetic, disinterested employees and in surviving 

in © competitive world of management. . . .% 


He continves: 


The research focuses on underetandine, ee clearly and 
ag completely as possible, the organiem as a whole 

on whatever level it exists. This focue is congruent 
with a principle of effective diagnosing that whatever 
the unit being diagnosed, the disgnostician must have 
the feeling thet the unit has @ right to e® healthy, 
gerowing life. 








“loprie Areyris, Personality end Oresnization 
(New York: Harper end Brothers Ine., 1957), vo. 211. 
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And finally he emphasizes: 
sowhere . « « does one find a suggestion thet the 
executive ought to learn how to "sell" the company 
to the employees, or “how to behave with kid 
sloves” or thirty peet ways to get things done 
throush people". On the contrary, as is rpcaprent ed 
above eelf-awareness and diagnoses are emphasized. 

It ie remarkable that the detelled research of Arzyris 
ehould come to a conclusion whieh is virtually identical with 
the banner which appeare in every issue of Forbes, Business 
and Finenee: "With all thy vetting get underetanaine, "© 
This penetrating thought expressed by the late 5, C. Forbes is 
essential to philosophy for enterprise. 

Chris Argyris' viewpoints thus contribute substantially 
to understanding of human ection whieh, efter sll, are the 


cause, effect and ingredient of enterprice. 


Ugcar and Mary hendlin 


we have noted before that a philosophy for enterprise 
4mplies value judgments deriving from ovr American treditions, 
our concepts of economics and religion and our own view of 
ethics and standards of liberty. Cscear Handlin ie the Director 
of the Center for the Study of the History of Liberty in America 
at Hervard University. He is a winner of the Pulitzer Prize 
for History, and with hie wife, Mary, has written and researched 


extentively in the area of Awerican liberty. ‘Tney provide a 





C2 bide, De 214. 


246, c. Forbes), “Fact and Comment,” ed. Malcolm S. 
Forbes, Forbes, / Business and Finance, vareh 1, 1962, p. 10. 
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basis for imvortant judgement on enterprise. 


The views afforded by the various perspectives 
from which liberty was regarded revealed that it 
constituted, after 211, byt a single subject--the 
way in which men pursved their hones for achievement 
by cooperating voluntarily or by consenting to be 
soverned. 

The free American was an individual who wished 
to expand his canacity for action by increasing the 
number of choices available to him. He sovght the 
eompany of others but under terme that would release, 
not bind him. He veed rather than feared coercive 
power because he could control it by protective 
procedures which transformed violence into mutual 
consent. 

The free man accepted these terms of his freedom 
because experience demonetrated ites edvantages. The 
gaine of common effort, diffused through society, gave 
all a stake in it. The free man also developed the 
means of acting without constraint. The experience 
of migration and the problema of living arong strangers 
taught him the modes of voluntary association which 
added to his power without binding him. Finally, he 
worked out the means of applying restraint et the 
points at which it was ee through procedures 
to which he himself consented.@ 


The Handlins' examination into the natvre of American 
liberty brings conclusions which follow closely those of 
Argyris working from e different reservation. The reservations 
and questions for etudy in the future of liberty are viewed: 


eo e« e in practice it is often tempting to treat the 
"stages" of economic growth as if they existed 
altogether apart from their social end cultural 
context, to suppoee that industrialism can be 
applied in much the same way to any community just 
as earlier Arericans believed that representative 
government could. 

The questions that need answers are of a more 
epecific order. Have loose political controls 
influenced the process of capital formation, the 








2 
"esas and Mary Handlin, The Dimensions of Liberty 


(Cambridge, Mass.: The Belknap Prese of Harvard University 
Press, 1961), o. 157. 
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receptivity to innovetion, the ability to absorb 

the costs of mistakes, and the modes of disbursing 

the produets of industry.< 

The concern of Drucker for the "values" of managers, 

or Argyris for “effective leadership, of Devis for “progressive 
conservatism” and of Oscar and Mary Hendlin for the dimensions 
of liberty give us a basis vpon which to test the views of 


practicing business executives and, then, 2 foundation to build 


upon for 2 philosophy for enterprise. 





eo pide, p. 162. 
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CHAPTER III 
WHAT IS A BUSINESSMAN'S PHILOSOPHY? 


That was before the hard times of which I have 
told you before. Hverybody had plenty to eat, and 
everybody was on the best of terms with all his 
neighbors. Then came the hard times and the beginning 
of the hard times was the coming of rough Erother 
North Wind and Jack Frost. Their comings made the 
first winter. It wasn't a very long or hard winter, 
but it wes long enovgh and hard enovreh to make a 
great desl of discomfort, particularly for those 
little people who lived sitogether on tender young 
freen plants. Yes, sir, it certainiy was hard on 
them. Some of them nearly starved to death that 
first winter, short as it was.29 


It is the essence of 2 philosophy enterprise to be 
practical and applicable in a business environment. What do 
enterprising men in the day-to-day whirlwind of American 
Capitaliam actually say about the principal points made by the 
intelligentsia? These topic areas inelnde: Profit, Performance, 


Civic Relationships, Creativity, and Humanism. 


Profit 


"The acid test for all enterprises must be the vrofit 
return to the stockholder in relation to the original capital 
invested, "9° 





2 tee 
7 thornton W. Burgess, Mother West W “How” Stories 
(Boston: Little, Brown, and Co., 1950), pe 150. 
20"me Acid Test of ilanagement,” Dun's Review and Modern 
Industry, 79, No. 1, Janvary, 1962, ov. 32. 
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This ie a predominate view among businessmen, stated 
succinctly by Hane Stauffer, the president of the Stauffer 
Chemical Company. it is extremely significant, however, that 
Mp, Steavffer was a merber of the President's Panel for the 
periodieal Dun's Review and Modern Management which selected 
Roger M. Elough of the United States Steel Corporation as 
Executive of the year for 1961. Mr. Blough is chsracterized: 
"An articulate top businessman who ean state industry's case 
clearly and forcefully.">= 

Other bueinessmen regard profitability as basic. 
Fortune magazine investigated decision making among executives 
and reported in August 1955, these views as principal facets 
in the decision process. First, Mark Cresap of weetinghouse 
Electric Corporation: 

l. The rate of return on the investment involved, 
ee ~ epee the company's position in the industry. 

Then A. A. Busch, president of Anheuser-Busch, St. Louis, 
ia quoted: "Profit over the long havi,"- 

Another supporter is Dwight Joyee, Glidden Corp.: 
"A corporation does things for one reason--profit. ">" 

Mr. John 0. Chiles, the vresident of the real estate 
firm of Adame-Cates Co., Atlanta, comee bluntly to the point: 


"The test of a decision is wheat you can pvt in the money elip."2> 





itp 4a. 


32 youn MeDonald, “How Businessmen Make Decisions," 
Fortune, August, 1955, p. 34. 
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Happily, however, some think in broader terms end 
qualify tne view slightly while still xeeping their sights 
@ligned on profit. Their view is well put by John Holmes, 
chairman of Swift and Combany: 

Inherent in any decision, of course, ic the profit 
wotive. If the decisions are ethical and good 

for the bueiness in the long run ther prefits will 
take cere of themeelves.— 

The introduction of ethical conelicerstionse is implicit 
in the views of &. T. Weir, chairman of National Steel Corpors- 
tion: "A combination of #11 thinge that will ensure the 
permanent inteerity of the company." ’ 

Profit is qualified in other attitudes by even additionsl 
factors. Harmon Whittineaton, president of Anderson Clayton and 
Company of Houston, for example, introduces growth: “Our 
prime purpose is to make money for the stockholders and the 
only way you can do it is to keep suvending.*"° 

Clearly profit is an essential in enterprise. This 
profit making is so much a requirement that businese persons may 
lose sight of any broader objective or of any other goal. There 
ie econgiderable evidence that this is not general and that other 


factors must be considered in synthesizing an enterrrise 


philo sephy é 


Creativity 


The enterpriser constantly brings things and ideas into 





Ibid. 37+ b4a. S344, 
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2g 
being. He produces. iie is creative. ihis should be an area 
where businesamen could speak with views founded in practical 
application. Mr, Walker Cisler, president of the Detroit Edison 
Company, dees not mention creatively when he wonders: 


somplexity and eomething that we often dismias 
es human nature make the task of decision difficult. ... 

Ie there & solution or at least a working 
philosouhy that ean guide usf ..« -« 

"hroughout history men have alwaye found the 
idees and the means for solving thelr problems. The 
precess in the past has often been fantasticeily 
wasteful. Ovr rreater control over environment offers 
us the hove that we can solve today's problems without 
euch waste and suffering. .. . 

we must be careful not to become as technically 
competent thet we lost track of why we became this 
way in the first place. Industry and technology have 
no meaning apart from people. They are not ends in 
themselves. ‘The basic point must always be the benefits 
that they confer vpon all the individuals who make up 
the human race. 5 


Throughout Mr. Cisler'’s view can be seen the restraint 
introduced by profit and elimination of waste. In addition there 
is introduction of the ides of innovation in the concept that 
men have found & way. The introduction of new things is the 
ereztive process and, practical as he ie, Mr. Cisler perceives 
the human as the ingredient. In fact the appeal for creative 
thinking and aetion is s temper to the discinlined rationality 
of technology. 

‘re Cisler is not alone. Dudley E, Browne, vice 


president, Finance and Controller of Lockheed Alreraft 








C 
2 velker Cisler, “The Growine Challenze of Complexity,’ 
Advanced Management, 24, No. 4, April, 1959, p. 21. 
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Corporrztion; (also, past vresident of the Controllers Institute 
of America) says: 

We have had ill-defined objectives in aceountineg. 

e ce e Uniformity, consistency and comparability 

unduly restrict our progress. .. . Attempts by 

11 varties concerned to meke any progress have 

succumbed to inertie limited in ldeas on one hand 

because of the doctrines of uniformity and con- 
sistency and on the other by an spnrroach that 

what is everybody's business is nobody's business. 

There seems to be little hope for reel progress, 40 
This view ie dismal. It strikee to the hesrt of the enterprise 
problem. To continue to rrogrees requires new thinkinz, new 
idess--in a word erestivity. 

A bueiness executive who actuslly maneges creative 
people is Clinton J. Chamberlain, Director of Research of 
National Rejectors Inc., 4 subsidiary of Universal Match 
Corporétion. He discusses engineering management in & recent 
article noting that the trends to fewer and bigser problems are 
accelerating. He velieves that permitting the highest trained, 
beet expressed, highest competence and most creative engineers 
to work at conceptual levels and then follow concepts throveh 
to initial production is the way to technical control. Ur. 
Chamberlain, in effect, saye that creative people must be the 


system enzineere, “1 





0 ' 
Dudley F. Browne, “Financial Management in a 
Chancing feonomy,' The Controller, February, 1958, p. 68. 


Ai 
Clinton J. Chamberlain, "Coming Era in Engineering 


fanagement,' Harvard Business Review, 39, Wo. 5, Sept.-Oct., 
1961, p. 87. 
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Abram Tf. Collier when vice-president of John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company was even more philosophical 
recently: 


Security as a weans is essential to life but 
ap an end it is @ form of death. .. . Freedom is 
not en objective ... it is a method of organization 
so that individuele carn sceomplieh their individual 
objectives. Freedom implies restraint and the burden 
of choice. The "creator" part of ovr mekevo must find 
expreseion if we are to move in the direction of 
personel fulfillment,.7¢ 


These interesting thoughte demonstrate the essential conditions 
to the schievement of creativity. These are a spirit of liberty, 
a capacity for detachment and faith. It is even more interesting 


to note that creativity is tied intimately to humsanien. 


Humanism 


People make business and all enterpriszers sre people. 
A cliche perhaps but Harlow Curtice, formerly president of 
General Motors says in recent testimony on his company's 
organization philosophy: 


The firet element of this philosophy has to éo 
with organizational structure, the second with our 
approach to preblems. Beth of course concern 
pecole--in fact, can only be put into practice by 
people. 

It is in this sense that in General Notorse we 
often speak of the importance of people, and stress 
the fact that it is people tnat make kee aaifference 
between one organizetion and another. 





42npram T, Collier, "Faith in a Creative Society, “ 
Harvard Bysiness Review, 35, No. 3, May-June, 1957, p. 35. 


A 
*verlow Curtice, “The Development and Growth of General 
“otore, U., £., Conerese, Senate, Cvbcommittee of the Committee 


on the Judiciary, Hearinge, Investigation on Antitrust and 
Monopoly, &5Sth Congrese, lst Sess., 1955, p. 82. 
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The famed Tneodore V. Houser, chairman of the Board, 
Sears Roebuck and Company, has these humanistic views: 


Fundamentally we respect the many-sided potentialities 
of human beings. In more concrete terms, the placement 
of people is not regarded as a matter of fitting square 
pegs into square holes; 4s much better analogy is planting 
good seed in a well prepared seed bed, and then giving 
it the conditions that will enable it to attain the 
fullest growth with whieh it is endowed. .. . 

Every corvoration has enormous untapped power in 
the human beings who comprise its organization. There 
are many, many demands upon the time and thought of 
those who will guide the affairs of such institutions, 
but none more important and, at the same time, more 
difficult than to transform this latent votential 
energy into a dynamic Force. . « e 

Every bueiness in its personnel policies can develor 
eitizens capable of independent contribution. It ean 
see ite customers not as objecte of exploitstion, an 
inenimate resource, but as people who mes? ve better 
customers the better informed they are. 


Another business executive of unsurpassed repute is 
Ralph J. Cordiner. Thie sdvocate of decentralized management 
writes: 

General Electric's partievlar form of decentralization 
may or may not be applicable elsewhere, but it is built 
firmly on the chosen philosophy that recognizes the 
dignity ona capacity of the individual human being and 
recognizes his responsibility and authority for making 
the decisions that count. This philosophy, i deeply 
urge, must prevail if freedom is to survive in the 
world. 

The humanistic attitude is not confined to prominent 

and fantastically successful men. Stahrl Fdmunds, an exeecvtive 


with Ford Motor Company, discvseses the depth an executive can 





44 on eodore V. Houser, Bi usiness and Human Values 
(New York: MeGraw-Hill Book Co. Ince., 1957), pp. 5, 30, 102, 
A 


“Relph J. Cordiner, New Frontiers for Professional 
Menarcers (New York: Me@raw-Hill Book Co. Inc., Losey, 


pp. 42-43, 





oa 
reach in a company's organization when directing physical 
transactions of the business. While stressing communication 
he @lso hes this to say about people: 


The vision of a business which is truly 
individualistic--allowing each person to carry 
ovt those actione which fulfill his gcenius ab 
the same time it encouvrares responsibility. 


Perhaps « word of caution should be added to these 
opinions on people in enterprise. Malcolm P. MeNeir has 
substsntial reservations. Mr. MeNair is Professor of Retailing 
at the Harvard Business School as well as an executive in 
induetry where he is a director of Allied Stores Corporation 
and Indian Head Mills Inc. He says: 


My querrel is not with the solid substance of 
much thet is comprehended by the phrase “human 
relations’, but rather with the "fad" aspects of 
human relations which ere assuming so much 
prominence. .« « -» 

There can be no dispute with research in the 
social sciences. .. . we need more and better 
understanding of human behavior. . . -« 

Neither is there any dispute in regard to the 
things that are important for a man's conduct in 
relation to his fellow men. The foundation is good 
Christian ethics, resnect for the dignity of the 
individual human being and integrity of character. 

Aleo there can be little dispute with observations 
on the behavior of people at work. .« « « People behave 
like people, e «a's 

For me “human relations” skill has a cold blooded con- 
a a proficiency, teehnical expertness, calculated 
effect. 





*8stonrl Fdmunds, “The Reach of an Executive,” 
Harverd Business Review, 37, No. 1, January-February, 1959, p. 87. 


ds 
Tya1eoln FP. McNair, "Thinking Ahead: What Price 


Human Relations?" Harvard Business Review, 35, Mo. 2, 
March-April, 1957, Pp. 15. 
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This is a nlea for sense in numanism and not the 
sentimentalism so common today. After 411 friction is not too 
harmful. very authority cited above, hee in his csresr, been 
the center of controversy. Individvallem is eontrery to the 
philosophy of keeping everyone hanoy in the moronic sea of 
confornity. Advance comes from difference and change is 
generally onposed. 

It should not be overlooked in considerinse Professor 
MeNeir's points thet his conclusione parallel our views on 
charity. Do we not attach great significance in charity to those 
who attempt to help themselves? This is not to say thet 
humanism is cherity. Quite the contrary it is to say that 
individual integrity is also an ingredient of all personal 
relationships. 

Huren relationships esn be expanded to 2n even wider 
field of civie responsibility in the search for philosophy 


of businessmen, 


Civic Relationships 


An appsrently complex area in the day to day enterprise 
ie the attitude of businessmen toward government and the 
reciprocel attitude of larre central government towards its 
members in buginess. In our country we should not lose siaht 
of the fact that the covernment is our making. Wheat are some 
attitudes expressed by businessmen? 

Recently several corporate presidents commented on the 


weakness of management in this area. Samuel A. Groves of 
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United-Carr Fastener Co. said: “An inability to communicate 


with the public and the politicians," 


ir, Fred C. Foy of Koppere Co. observes: 


Tne unwillingness of most top executives to speak 
uv publicly on the impediments to business growth 
resulting from the ineresging injection of sovernment 
into the businese system. 49 


And Lyle Shepard of Columbian Carbon Go. states: 


United States manarcement is too preoccupied with 
itz own problems end gives too littie attention to 
national and worldwide questions, 50 


These views do recognize the essentisl nature of a 
broad civic responsibility, but unfortunately they offer little 
conetructive suggestion. iven when a periodical mekes a 
cooperstion-oriented survey with leading questions, the results 


are not too different. ‘Some exerpts of such 4 survey conducted 


by U. S, News and World Report recently attest: Mr. Gerald 5. 


Kennedy, chairman of the executive committee of General Mills, 
replies: 


The average businessmen feels that the rovernment 
is working its way toward what wight be eslled 
crippling controls over business. ... We're an 
industrial nation and the envy of everybody. And 
to ignore--as is being done--what business can 
contribute, ultimately will weaken our posture and 
ovr poeition with other countries. 

question by editors: Suppose the government 
were tO propose e sort of business-covernment advisory 
panel. wWovld top bueinessmen be willing to give tine 
and enersy to serve on such 8 group? 





“Semme Acid Test of Management,” Dun's Review and 
Modern Industry, 79, No. 1, Januery, 1962, p. 22. 
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Answer by Myre Kennedy: If there is anything 


in this world I'm sure of, the answer is “yes” 

to that. I'd say they would serve, if they were 
invited, no matter what the political climate was 
in the hove they covld do some good. 


in a similar comment William C, Stolk, Chairman of 
American Can Company, says: 

“most of the unfriendly attitude we hear about 

has to do with the Department of Juetice and anti- 

trust watters. . . . They sught te get opinions of 

businessmen in sddition to the opinions of the lone 

haired boys. Theory is one thing and sractical 

applieation is something else.5¢ 
Mr. Stolk continues and then edvocates a non-political panel to 
propose changes in lsewa to make it easier to meet foreign 
competition. 

Mr, Stolk to the contrary it is not all "long haired” 
opinion on 28 broad civic reenonsibillity of enterpritce., The 
comment of Oven D. Youne once chairman of the Poard of the 
General Flectrie Company es long ago as 1929, remarked on 
corporate rerponeibility: 

Customers heave @ right to demand that 2 concern 

20 large shall not only do its business honestly and 
properly, but further, that 16 shal] meet its public 
oblisatione and perform ite vublic duties. ... 


In a word, vast as it is, that it should be o good 
citizen, >) 





PL ty Businesemen Feel Harassed by Covernment--~- 
What's Behind the Worry?” U, S. News and World Report, 
December 25, 1961, p. 18. 


9“ th4d, 


oe, Bs Glover, The Attack on Big Business (Norwood, 
Masee: The Plimpten Press of the Harvard University Press, 


1954) Ff De 358. 
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&n even more sweeping, positive view was held by 
Frank », ‘brams, when cheirman of the Board of the Standard 
Cil Compseny (New Jersey). He stated: 


Businees firms ere menemade instruments of society. 
They ean be made to achieve their createst social 
usefulnegs--and thus thelr Puture can be best aasured-- 
when management eveceede in finding a harmonious 
balance among the claims of the various interested 
groups: the etockholiders, employees, cvsetomers, and 
public at large. But management's responsibility, 
in the broesdest sense extends beyond the scarch for 
a balance among respective claims, Hanagement, as 
8 @o0d citizen, and because it e2nnot properly function 
in an acrimonious end contentious atmesshere, has the 
positive duty to work for peaceful relations and under- 
etanding among men-~for a restoration of faith of men 
in each other in all walks of life. 

A modern corporetion management, which hes developed 
eood social sense as well ac good business sense, will 
accent the major responsibility to contribute to 4a 
satisfactory way of life for the men and women who 
worl for its, 


it would be incomplete to not crient a concept of civic 

reevonsibility to a practical current epplicstion. ‘The vse 

of aatellite bodies in 2 worldwide communication syeter is 
technically feasible, of obvious worldwide seciel benefit, 
clearly a huge capital requirement, and 4 current controversy. 
Who is going to do it and who will get whet? Time will tell, 
out confidence is restored in attituies of business by the 
cooperative interest exhibited by big business. For example, 
Frederick R. Kappel of the American Telephone and Telegraph 


Company says: “We are enger to do the job--eacer to move ahead, "> 





OAinid., ps. 339. 


9" itn Satellite Scramble,” Forbes, Business end 
Finance, March 15, 1962, p. 36. 
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No matter what the outcome it will be a challenge and 
whatever business/government arrangement is made it will be 
intereating to observe the verformance. sut performance is a 


separate area where we can examine business viewpoints. 


Performance 


Ie performance a total view measvred agasinst brosd 
attainable goals or is it a statistical determined parochial 
view? Quite naturally there are opinions at both poles, The 
same Frederick KR. Kappel represents the brosd muage sroup. 

In the 1960 MeKinsey Foundation lecture series he declared: 


Three criteria . « . concern carrying on and 
improving the management of a business: 

Ie the company improving its knowledge of, 
and control over, its business? 

Ie it providing for future top management? 

Ie it eontributing to the available knowledge 
about managing? . . .e 

Business management is becoming more complex. 

In the future a larger proportion of men with the 
potential to carry the challenging responelibilities 
of management must actually develop their votential 
to the full. . . « 

For managers at all levels throvghout an organiza- 
tion, particularly a large one, sharply-defined 
company goals in all these areas will help to assure 
thet the decisions that must be made will contribute 
to company progress. . . . This is what goals are 
for, to exploit the leeway thet current success 
gives in the interest of future vitality.> 


In somewhat a like fashion he describes a definition of 


excellent manasement performance: 





56 


Frederick R. Kappel, Vitality in a Pusiness 
Enterprise (New York: MeGraw-Hill Book Co. Ine., 1960), 
PPe ~OO¢ 
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This definition must inelude not merely the 

actions that bring current success; it must also 
take into account the things that need to be done 
to build vitality, for instance, the ebility of 
managers to give subordinates 2a true delegation of 
responsibility, their ability to choose people, 

te help them develor their abilities and to set 
goals.o! 

He hae reservations on statistical analysis: 
Statistical analysis is of course only one of the 
tools of good management, and shovld not be 
regarded ag anything more than that.% 

On the other side of the fence there are many hard- 
fisted businessmen, The businessman-inventor, Sherman }. 
Fairchild, is chairman of the board of three different corpors- 
tions which bear the Fairchild name and, incidentally, the 
largest single stockholder of the International Business Machine 
Corporation with 150,000 shares of stock. His competitive 
drive is evident in ssying: “It's not enough to be just a 
little better than your competition, you've got to obsolete 
‘em, slay ‘em, "59 

Quite obviously only the very top is acceptable in his 
standard of importance. He has this remark sbout manerement 
performance: “I got in only when I think management needs 


pawing over, "60 








oT rp4a., p. 89. 
SS rpid., p. 45. 


29"'vankee Wizard,” Forbes, Business and Finance, 
April 1, 1962, p. 16. 
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& more analytics] view of performance ia exvressed by 
5B. Fe. Cogzan, Pormerly vice-president and manager of Convair 
(San Diewo), 2 division of General Dynamics, who believes in 
a well thought out budget program permitting definition of 
objectives, 2 program plan, economy, reduction of waste, 
detection of trouble, and assignment of responsibility. In 
a word he believee in performance. 

There are two major objectives in running any 

business: 

1. Frofite. « « « 61 

2. Competitive costs and prices. ..- » 

Finally some tie reservations on performance appraisal 
back to humanism, Douglasa MeGregor who is now a professor 
at Maneachusetts Institute of Technology, but formerly was ean 
executive in private business as well ges a consultant to both 
vnions and management, explains: 

The needs of the organization are obviously 

important but when they come into conflict with our 
conviction about the worth and the dignity of the 
human personality one or the other must give, 
Re continues by pointing ovt that the failure of most performance 
appraisal plans lies in the distress of the supervisor faced 
with the responsibility of judging the personel worth of 
another man, He concludes: “Managers are uncomfortable when 


they sre put in the position of playing goa, "63 








61, F. Cogzan, "What Management Expects from the 
Budget," Business Budgeting, January, 1958, p. 11. 





S2nourlass MeGregor, "An Uneasy Look at Performance 


Appraisal,’ Harvard Business Review, 35, No. 3, May-June, 1957, 
DD. 89. 
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it is remarkably sienificant that in all of these 
citations from entervrisinzs men there is seldom 2 single track 
view. Continually these viewnointe cross srez lines and blend 
into a total concept. This is deseriptive of 211 humen effort-- 
there is not one best way. Rather, it sprears, 4 concensus 
of philosophy as practiced would be a blending of satiefactory 


ways, 





CHAPTER IV 
DCES PRAGTIGCr CORRELATE WIth THEORY? 


St last we left ovr troubles behind us, emerging 
into the channel of a brook that circled slong the 
foot of the descent; and here, turning joyfully 
to the left, we rode at east over the white pebbles 
and the rippling water, shaded from the glaring sun 
by an overarching green transvarency, These halcyon 
moments were of short duration. The friendly brook, 
turning sharply to one side, went brawling and foaming 
down the rocky hill into an abyss, which, as far as 
we could see, had no bottom; so once more we betook 
ourselves to the detested woods. when next we came 
out from their shadow and sunlight, we found ourselves 
standing in the broad glere of day, on a high jutting 
point of the mountain. Before us stretched a long, 
wide desert valley, winding away far amid the mountaine, ©4 


Definition and clarification of enterprise ie fundamental 
to the correlation of theory and practice of bueiness philosophy. 
In this paper enterprise is a project undertaken especially 
one that is of some importance or which requires boldness or 
energy. © Phillip Wernette makes a nice working definition 
when he writes: 

faterprise is closely related to managerent and 


to capital investment, but it is not quite the same 
as either. It means undertaking new things. The 





Of eneneis Parkman, The Oregon Trail (Philadelphia: 
The John C. Wineton Co., 1931), pv. 258. 


CS ine American College Dictionary, ed. C. L. Barnhert 
(New York: Random House, cya 
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47 
new things may be new cOnsumer products. . « « 
Or they may be new methods of making things-- 
The use of new sources of power, of new machinery, 
or of new production methods; or they may be ney 
businesses in already established lines. .. . 

We use enterprise without the beclovding adjectives, 
free, private, or svch, which clearly overquslify the word 
to the point where there is none such, 

wnat correlations can be found to exist between theory 
ang practice of enterprise philosoohy? Considering each of 


the topical areas previously listed is 2 beginning point. 


the Rewards of Enterprises 


Businessmen find profit, the pecuniary gain resulting 
from the employment of capital in a transaction, 2 reward for 
enterprise, Thies is certainly basic-~so basic, in fact, that 
4t ie a precondition for mereantile enterprise. fome introduce 
growth which 46 a way of saying deferred or future multiplied 
profit and etill others qualify profit with ethical, moral 
and human consideretions. It is similar with the educators. 
Drucker implies a monetary profit in several of his writings. 
Davis sets down profit as e requirement. Argyris does not cite 
profit as sueh, but ressons deliberately from the basis of the 
compéstitive worlé in managing. Finally tne historical interests 
of Cscar and Mary Hendlin show that the development of our liberty 


designed 2 system whereby capacity for action and alternatives 











66 
Philip Wernette, The Pypture of American Prosperity 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1955), De 30. 
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&e 
increased providinze basis for reward. 

The introductory review of philosephical foundations, 
economic roots, and geopolitical history of America give 
creédulence to this cirect correlsetion of views between business 
and scholastic. The basic nature of profit in enterprise stems 
Girectiy from & rational philosophy, enligntened self interest 
and the favorable Ameriean environment. The recent profile of 
an American corporate president added more support when it 
identified these characteristics which coneern economic rewards: 

He hes an imaginative approach towards 

opportunities for growth, preferring a slightly 
larger measure of riek than caution. 

He likes black ink on the annval statement, 

but knows that an oceasignal red ink sesson is the 
test of manesement etarina. 

He takes plenty of advice from the treasurer 

on investing profite elready eeevured, but ae little 
ae noseible on the rieke of capital expansion for 
future reward.©7 

There is a definite tendency both in the literature and 
in the pubiie remarks of executives to cite reetraint on 
pure doliar profit as a single purpose in enterprise. These 
restraints which appear as moral, social, and civic conditions 
must, however, be regarded as boundary conditions for healthy 
reward and not in any sense as arrumente to eliminete economic 
reward. We conelude that practice and theory concur, that 
profit is ea fundamental motive for enternrise. In our systen, 


this profit is economic reward which may be 4eferred for growth 





SO 





6 t1 

ve Me Sullivan, “Profile of a President, 
Dun's Review ond Modern Industry, 75, No. 1, January 1960, 
De "s7. 
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43 
and which is restrained by morsel, social and human considerae- 


tions. 


The Symptom of Enterprise 


Creativity, innovation, ingenuity, inventiveness and 
originality are the symptom of enterprise. This is well 
recognized by the practical businessman and by some intellectuals. 
in 2 brilliant pagesage, Norbert Weiner, 5 truly creative 
scientist, writes: 

I speak here with feeling whieh is more intense 

as far as concerns the scientific artist than the 
conventional artist, because it is in seience that 

I heve first chosen to sey something. that sometimes 
enrages me and always disappoints and grievee me is 
the preference of great schools of lerning for the 
derivative as opposed to the original, for the 
conventional and thin which can be duplicated in 
many eopies rether than the new and powerful, and 
for arid correctness and limitation of seone and 
method rather than for univere2sl newsness and beauty, 
wherever it my be seen, 66 

This is not rebellion. It is concise reengnition that 
it is in the new where thse frontier of known and unknown merce 
that the biz rewarés will be found. The practicing executives 
recognize this. Walker Cisler speaks of the benefits to be 
bestowed by technical competence, Dudley Browne virtually 
paraphrasee Weiner in business perlance, Clinton Chamberlain 
pleads for the creative system engineer working at concentual 


levels, and Abram Collier argves for expression of the “creator” 





scent Weiner, The Human Use of Human Beings 
Cybernetics and Society (Garden City, New York: Doubleday 


Anchor Books, Doubledsy Ine., 1954), pe. 135. 
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part of individual makeup. The “Profile of a President" 
§4ntroduces these talents of a top executive which emphasize 
creativity: 

He 4e logical up te the point of decision when 

he may vpset the obvious with inspired judgment. . . «+ 
He nicks “yee” men who see potentials beyond 

the question asked and ‘no" men who are specialists 

in methods, techniques, ané cost accounting. .« « » 
He has more respect for the man who makes a 

wrong decision in an emerzency than for the man 

who wrings his hands and tekes refuge in the rule 

DOOR. ++ «% 

Raloh Davis does not emphasize creativity in his 
requirements for manazsement philosophy. He tends to the 
deliberate rational approach of the Newtonian, He qualifies 
his “progressive conservatism", however, with an interdict on 
turning back the clock. Orucker is not quite the rigid thinker 
that cheracterizes Davis but hie concept of innovation is merely 
one of providing an atmosphere by ridding the old. This is 
still not a truly positive view. Chris Argyrie rebels against 
conventional organizational thinking and introduces nersonslity 
and individuality. These are the characteristics sof the 
ereative, Finally Oscar and Mary Handlin's development of the 
free individual acting with minimum constraint provide peeckdrop 
for innovation, These disparities of view only reinforce 
Weiner's concern. We shovld inquire briefly then into the 
difference of ecrestive people compared to others. James Wyatt 


finds that the opinion that the ecientist belongs to a strange 





oo sullivan, Dun's Review and Modern Industry. 


AS 
breed, difficult to supervise and administer, unable to have 
his productivity measured, and best left alone, are yardsticks 
which are simply not true. His research based on survey of 
over three thoveand engineers and scientists showed that the 
ambition and induetry of these persons required only proper 
administration. (© 
How ecan we resolve this noncorrelative sitvation where 

the enterpriser practicing business and science finds himself 
somewhat at odds with the foremost business philosophers? This 
eould be rephrased to query how do we deal with resistance to 
change? A common solution is something called "particiration”’. 
Paul Lawrence of the Harvard Busineges School believee that it 
is not the technical changes which people resist but rather 
the social changes, the people to people relationships. He 
points out that: 

Participation will never work as long as it is 

treated as 2 device to get someone else to do what 

you want_him to. Seal participation is besed on 

respecte. 

In this interpretation Davis and Drucker, desnite their 

acknowledged position as conevltants to industry, are viewed 
as not un to date with the essentiality of creativity in the 
sense of Weiner or Browne. They perceive 2 soci] order change 


contrary to their bias. Arayrie and the Handlins, however, 








10 somes Wyatt, “Are Creative People Different," 
The Mantgemont Review, July, 1959, p. 60. 


Ceavl R. Lawrence, “How to Deal with Resistance to 
sient a Harvard Business Review, 32, No. 3, May-June, 1954, 
De 49, 
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have adapted. We must reesgnize thet the disparity is only 
evidence of freedom and that to produce by creation and 
innovation is te be free. (= 

in @ manner similar to Greenewelt in deecribinge 
The Uncommon Man we ean conclude that conformity is a two edged 
sword which is essential to good manners but danzerous in thought 
patterns, Freedom of thovght is necessary to renze over the 
problems of enterprise. Likewise too rigid orocese within 
administretive and ormzanizational bodies will ehifle creative 
thinking and consequently eliminate enterprise. (° 


The Human Sige of Enterprise 


There ean be no enterprise except thet which is in 
response to the needs of peopie. If there is no need to be 
satisfied than the most original, startlingly new, concent or 
enterprise is doomed from the beginning. The humanistic orlenta- 
tion of entervrise is clear in the awakenings of ovr philosophy, 
in the evolution of our economic system and of course in the 
develovment of our freedom. Parker and Kleemeir point ovt that 
individuals need to be recognized as such; they need to be 
appreciated as human beings; they need to achieve, improve, 


grow and be recognized: and they need to contribute. (4 These 
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Teg, ©. Kline and N. H. Martin, “Freedom, Authority 
and Decentralization,” Harvard Business Review, 56, No. 3, May~ 
JUNG, 1958, De 69, 
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ToCrawfora ie Greenewalt, The Uncommon Ma (New York; 
MeGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc., 1959), o. 82. 

7T4e, W. Kleemeir and W. E. Parker, Human Relations 
in Supervision (New York: MeGraw-Hill Book Co. Ine., 1951), 
Dp. 122, 
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Az 
are the needs which are the intangibles which enterprise must 
satisfy. 

In the minds of foremost businessmen it is quite 
logicel then to find that people make the difference. In the 
herd world of practice we find Curtice, Houser, Cordiner and 
others reinforeing the significance of individuality, dignity, 
and human dynamies. This is not unexpected because all of 
these men wanted no less for themselves when they offered 
enterprising ideas. The human side of enterprise concerns 
iteelf with the individual in the organization. With increasing 
ecomoartmentation, apecialization, and parochialism in organizea- 
tion, we must expect enterprisers to meinteain human efficiency 
in the same degree that they attain economic efficiency. /° 

Do the educators share this concern for individualism? 
Again ve find a diversity of opinion. Davis emphesizes the 
concept that the servicee of an enterprise ruet be needed or 
desired by customers and introduces the idea of responsibility 
for actions te both sides of agreements. Drucker goes further 
and epeaks of the community of human beings, but he too atteches 
tremendous importance of the human side of the manager. Chris 
Areyris, of course, is strongly humanistie oriented. His 
views stem entirely from despair with the less of individualism 
in tight modern day organizations. Osear and Mary Handlin 


again order the development of ovr liberty in terms of people. 











arian G. Filley, "What is Human Relations?" 


Aédyanced Management, April, 1958, po. 57. 
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The diversity of opinion thus is one of intensity of significance 
of human individuesiism and not a disparity of view. Even so 
the educators do not seem quite as emphatic as the executives. 
This may be cue to the difference in the nature of the two 
groups, but in any event concurrence is excellent in the 
vitainesss of individuality in enterprise. 

The “Profile of a President" gives these aspects of 
the human side of the enterprising exeevtive: 


He leads by example more than directive, and those 
whoa follow feel the pull of his personelity rather 
than the vvsh of hie will power. 

ie Listens with respect to at least one management 

meverick who disturbs the economic pettern makers with 
ofrbee at ideae and aveuries. 

He wants the facts in black and white, but is well 
aware thet every observer colors his report according 
to circumetances and interests. 

le may be 2 specialist by training, but he is a 
generalist in spirit and a humanist in his attitude 
towards life's probleme and compensations. 

He listens attentively to the playback of 
grapevine news, but knows that most of it comes 
from palace guard chatter.7 


The profile introduces a middle peth view of human 
relations which is not unlike the cavtione of Malcolm MeNair 
or the reassurances of Chris Argyris. Donsid R. Schoen puts 
it nicely: 

It is the essence of the human relations approach 
that people should understand one another. So 
% makes sense thet there shovld be understanding 


among those who have different ideas about the 
appro rch itself. 
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Donald R. Sehoen, “Human Relatione: Boon or Bogle," 
3 Review, 35, No. 6, Nov.-Dee., 1957, vn. 41. 
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In other words human relations is relevant to executive 
action and business leadership if there is recognition that 
lesdership, management and section involve more than human 
relations. in enterprise, a need must be satisfied for people 
who differ in intelligence, experience, energy, emotional 
etability and sitvation., Meanwhile the same people are alike 
in their reaction to frustration and conflicts, social drives, 
and egzocentricity. There is much to offer in the middle path 
using the prescription of Frofessor Faith: 

People sre different each one from all the rest. 

Yov can get more work by helping a man feel 

important than by being afraid. 
A great deal of human behavior originetes from 
other then logical reasons. 

You have to like people. /& 

The human side of enterprise is the people who will 
be served by the enterprise. These are identical to those who 
will be employed by the enterprise or, in fact, to the enter-~ 
priser himself. They need no sugar coated pille nor do they 
need marshalling in autonomove assembly. They need individuality 


and reasonable choices. 


Total Resvonsibilities of Enterprise 


The executive who by virtve of his individual enterprise 
reaches the top of his oresnization seems to negzlect the fact 


that his organization is only a small fragment of the total 





TB on Faith, "Human Relations,’ Lecture before the 
Navy Graduate Comptrollership Program, The George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C., September 7, 1961. 
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50 
structure of our society. Gan it be that the apathy shown by 
some businessmen in civic responsibility is the duplicate of 
the apathy shown by employees to a highly structured business 
organization? There is little positive correlation between 
business views on civic cooperation and the views of manazement 
educators. This is tragic when it is considered that service 
to community is as vital 2a facet of enterprise as is service to 
individual customers. How can the latter exist without the 
former? 
Nielander and Miller make good points in the responsi-+- 
bility of a business in community relations: 
whet can the avertgce individual businees organization 
do to promote community relations? The cardinal principle 
is not te seek any direct monetary or other adventage in 
any such program which a business carries ovt. The 
eecond principle is to execute the program with ekill, 
completeness, tact and good showmanship, But sood 
showmanship does not require the bizarre sensational 
or fantastic. The opportunities for 2a community relations 
program by an indiyidual business ingtitution are legion. 
But all programs should keep in mind the obvious fact 
that such @ program is the good neighbor policy. Only 
by close association, by being mutually helpful and 
united in a common effort can individual community 
relations programe succeed, /9 
Examination of the remarks of executives reveals a 
propensity to wait until asked to perform e civic service. 
Then the service would probably be in an area where an indirect 
benefit covld be expected for the executive's enterprise, At. 
the same time the executives realize that they sre not 
communicating. This unhapny state of affairs ie offset somewhat 


by the opinions of Young and Abrams who recognize the need 


19, We Miller ang W. A. Nielander, Public Relations 
(New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1950), pp. 189-190. 
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for civic resvonsibility. At the far end of the spectrum are 
executives of rereulated interests such as F, Re Kappel who is 
earer to move ahead in areas of business-government cooperation. 
It is not cheracteristic of enterprise to be so tentative and 
withdrawn as most executives are in eiviec contribution. Stephen 
B. Miles a marketing executive eees the dantcer anti argues that 
both the politician and the manager are servants of organization. 
Both eeccept the values, morals, and ambitions of the orraniza- 
tion. Corporate executives actually resemble officials of 
government. Each is self assured, concerned with filling his 
job successfully, loyal to those served, aware of competition, 
and sensitive to people.©° There is no exolanation for the 
fallure of enterprisinz businessmen to participate in eivic 
affairs other than loss of egg satisfaction or failure to 
obtain economic reward, 

The views of executives are more remote than are those 
of the business edueators on civic responsibility. Davis, for 
example, ssaumes 2 right of private property ond the importance 
of ethical principles. These, of course, are true in ovr system, 
but they are relative truths in other syetems. Only by civic 
participation can enterprising men continue to insure that this 
will remain a basis. Drucker also presupposes a community 
founded on common beliefs. Note that Stewert observes that 


higher levels of loyalty such as that to objectives, to the 





oP Stephen B. Miles, Jr., "The Mansgrerment Politician," 


Harvard Pusiness Review, 39, No. 1, Janvary-February, 1961, 
pe (05. 
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52 
philosophy of the free enterprise system are important to top 
management but are not too meaninaful at lower levals. In fact 


they are distant horizons to most employees. °~ 


it, is significant 
that Drucker envisions challenge to managers lie in the structure 
of the work force innovation, marketing and finence. iveryone 

of these is an area where government action is not only Likely 
but probable. Would it not be more logical to say that a greater 
challenge to managers lies in how they discharge civic 
responsibility. 

Argyris does not speak in terms of contribution to the 
community but he does stress diagnostic skill in enterrrice. 
Since management spokesmen apeak in terms of beings misumMerstood 
then they would diagnose the communication breakdown as due to 
a difference of social role, a clash of personality, or similar 
failure, On this subject F. J. Roethlisberger is penetrating 
when he explains that a communication breakdown means that 
people think they say the same thing when in facet they do not, 82 
This reinforces the earlier observation on distant horizons. 
Argyris aleo observes that apathy and disinterest aleo inhibit 


effective diagnoses, There are those symptore here. 


We ean be more hopeful in considering the Handlins' 





82 
Nathaniel Stewart, "A Reslistic Look at ee 
Loyalty,” The Management Review, January, 1961, p. 34. 


2 
7 F. Je Roethlisberger, "The Administrator's Skill: 


Communication,” Harvard Business Review, 31, No. 6, November- 
December, 1953, p. 55. 
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views. dere is pointed out thet phenomena of American history 
which was the participation in civie affairs by the economic 
enterprising interests. le censented to the procedures by which 
he would be governed can, unhappily, also apply to the anatnetic 
approval. 
The "Profile of a President” includes some qualities 
evidencing civic participation. These are: 
He believes in law and orier but refvees to be 
thwarted by tradition, 
He is loyal to his community and has ae deen sense 
of social obligation, but refuses to be the whipping 
boy for the mistakes of civic manazement. 
He has strength of character that exchewse nomp, 
bluster, and strut, but he is resolute under any test 
of ethics or honor,92 
Again unfortunately these are defensive and shellow. 
Notice that no evidence of the application of enterprise to 
total responsibility to society is included in the profile. 
This situation is changing. A most recent article observes, with 
Davis’ constraint on coneentration: 
Working for civic and charitable organizations 
is an important part of most businessmen's lives. sieue 
select two or three causes in which you 're 
really interested and give them the best you' ve 
got. Don't take on so many that you can't do justice 
tO any. » »« 
You may be able to delegate certain parts of a 
major communi hy undertaking to other executives in 
your company. 
This is more positive but is based on a preconceived conformity 


and not on any concept of service. 





SS sullivan, Dun's Review and Modern Industry. 


S40 ergonal Outlook," Nation's Business, 50, No. 4, 
April, 1962, Pp. 55. 
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5A 
Regretably there is no strong correlation between 
practice and theory on executive civic responsibility. This is 
principally oecasioned by lack of strong opinion on the subject. 
This is a major departure from our history anc not consistent 


with the service concept of enterprise. 


Results Count 





Performance is the crucial test of enterprise, There is 
no escaping the single fact that in the end it is the results 
that count. Before result comes decision, Perrin Stryker, in 
one of his fascinating ertiecles, observes that decision masking 
| goes beyond the assembly of facts and a mechanical decision. 
A decision must be made in clear conscience to be effective. 
The moral, cultural and personal characteristics of a man set 
the boundaries of his decisions. Reason, logic, common sense 
and the other prectical rationalities do apply in decision making, 
but they must be tempered by the relative significance of details, 
the consequences of the action, the impact of and by persons and 
@ll1 of the illogicelities of life. Timing is critical in a 
Gecision. It is important to decide when to defer and it is 
essential to recognize the consequence of vacillation. Perforr- 
ance thus reduces to a measure of decision making. °> 
Interestingly some of the non-rational aspects appear in 


Dun's Review and Modern Industry's "Profile of a President”: 





; SoPerrin Stryker, "How an Executive Makes up His 
Mind, Fortune, April, 1960, pr. 151. 
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He surrounds himself with experts but often 
confounds them by his short cuts to essentiale, his 
ability to clarify and simplify. 

He has the curved vision of the prophet who 
sees the goal ahead withovt disturbing too many who 
stand in the light. 

He hates technical jargon and under the pretense 
of ignorance gets needed information reduced to language 
any exscutive understands. 

He is a planner who describes perimeters of time 
and space, leaving the inner dimensions to the man 
at the drafting board. 

He has an eye for detail but no love of it, 
leaving that chore for the near sighted and the 
pencil chewers. 

He tests management potential at all levels with 
authority ss well as responsibility and ie always 
prepsred for surprises. 

He admires democracy in princivle but often 
ignores it in prectice, realizing he is a mejority 
of one when the chins are down. 

Without being 2 paternalist, he considers hie 
employees, customers, and stockholders as personel 
charges--and in that order, 86 


The majority of high level executives cited nad 
reservations about the precise use of analytical techniques in 
the decision process. The intermediate level executive on the 
other hand had a closer affinity for the precision process. 

This can be attribvted to the vse of rather precise, measured 
goals at intermediate levels. Arnold F. Emch writes that every 
key position in an enterprise should be related to some set of 
goals for specific calendar periods,-! This is unattainable for 


top enterprisers unless the objectives sre broadened to include 





SO sullivan, Dun's Review and Modern Industry. 


8 ; 

Tanda F. Emeh, "Control Means Action, 
Harverd Business Review, 32, No. 4, July-August, 1954, 
De 56. 
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service sspects which are difficult of measure to say the 
least. The businessman thinks of performance in terms of the 
competition or of his own personal goals or concepts. 

How does this correlate with the teachings of manarcement 
professors? Davis gives strong support to practice when he 
requires competitive accomplishment of corporate service 
objective in management philosophy. Drucker, too, stresses 
competence, Argyris presupposes surviving in 2 competitive 
world, Lastly Osear end Mary Handlin demonstrate beyond dovbt 
that our liberty is designed on a basis of competition. We 
conclude that this one hundred percent correlation is no 
accident, Enterprise demands competition in order to find, 
develop and exploit the new. 

The newest performance techniqve of eperations research-- 
the process of conducting explicit quentitative analysis of an 
existing operation directed at developing improved methods of 
operating. It makes vee of all or any scientific techniques 


88 This 


which may sharpen the analysis or improve the situation. 
is appraisal of competitive saurvival on the most complex plane 
to date. It is the essence of business survival and enterprise 
application that such techniques find application. 

Finally the round table on Exeevtive Potential and 
Performance concluded: 


Qualities required of successful exeeutives-- 
particularly the ability to make decisions. 





83 toseph F, Buchan and Rozer R. Crane, “Introduction 
to Operations Research," Business Budgeting, July, 1961, p. 16. 





| 89"what Makee an Executive," Report of a Roundtable 
on Executive Potential and Performance (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1955), p. 137. 
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Performance, decisions, results, are strongly correlated in 
practice end thesry. 

Profit ana performance are assessed mutually by 
executives and educators. They differ somewhat in views 
regarding hurmanisr and creativity. There is ne resl dernth of 
thought from either in civic recbina teil bt, Fxpreseed in another 
way, the thinkers and doers agree on the results of enterprise, 
vary slightly on the how of enterprise end offer little con- 
jecture on the broad responsibility of enterprise. 
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CHAPTER V 
CONCLUSIONS 


it is well known that the Little People cannot 

abide meanness. They like to be liberally dealt with 
when they beg or borrow from the human race, and on 
the other hand, to those who come to them in need, 
they ere always generous.- 

The conclusions of this work divide into two separate 
areas. First are those which result from the studied correla- 
tion of the theory 2nd practice of enterprise. Second are 
those which bear on the synthesis of a schilosophy of enter- 
prise, These latter naturally lead to some thoughts and 
propositione for future research. First things first. 

1. FProfit is a fundamental motive for enterprise. 
in our system, profit ia economic reward which can be 
reinvested and reappear in srowth. fFrofit is restrained 
only by moral, socisl, and human considerations. 

2. ‘Too rigid process in administrative and 
organizational bodies will stifle creative thinking and - 
eliminate enterprise. The two edees of conformity are manners 
on the one side and unchallenged thought patterns on the other. 


3. The human side of enterprise includes the people 


served, the people serving, and the enterpriser. All require 


9° suldena Horiata Ewing, “The Hillman and the 
Housewife," The Atlantic Treasury (Philadelphia: The Atlantic 
Montnly Press, 1924), p. . 
58 
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59 
{ndividuality and schoice. 

4, Enterprise requires civic responsibility and 
contribution in order to project American tradition to the 
years ahead. 

Se Enterprising performance will evolve only in 
competitive atmospheres. iewness requires challenge to 
develop and apply. 

in the second instance study indicates certain clear 
tenets in e philosophy for enterprise. These are: 

1. Reward is the symbol for success in creativity. 

2. Mediocrity is the cancer of creativity. 

3. Individuality spawns creativity. 

4, Civic horizons challenge orestivity. 

5. Competition fosters creativity. 

6. Crertivity and enterprise are synonymous. 

These tenets center ang have meaning in one word: 
creativity. During this research thie wes the principle 
intangible always added to any definition of leadership, 
managing, enterprising or whatever phenomena of our economic 
method was disevssed. For inetence, in describing an ideal 
leader, W. I. MeNeillwrites: " .. . lastly a tovch of 
ereativeness to complete the snecifieation. "9 
Professor James Mosel said: 


Creative organizations require planned 
irrationality, but this must be kert within 








aly I. MeNeill, "Advences in Human Relations vs. 
Advances in Setence and Technology, * t 
July, 1960, pp. 121. 
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Limits so that irretional action Ages not 
dominate. Define the perimeters. 


Re Ae Overstreet writes: 

Adjustment is not synonymous with maturity. .. . 
the highest duty is not to conform to institution 
and customs_but to grow in an environment conducive 
to growth. 92 

And finally Walter Hamilton lectures: 

It is important that the spirit of competition 
shall be enhanced and not impaired. There must be 
an outlet for the creative urge, free pliay for the 
dynamic drive, In a society, as in the physical 
world motion 4s inseparable from life.? 

Enterprise has no meaning apart from creativity and 
it is here that the need is greatest for further study and 
research. Some propositions for test snd exploration are these: 

1. In the oligopolistic society the creative urge 
will be concentrated on satisfaction of mass needs. 

2. The irrational nature of creativity will be 
suppressed in management accustomed to decision by statistical 
methode. 

3. The requirement to educate in a few of many 
disciplines will reduce creative work to disciplines where 
government sponsored research funds or large industrial 
grants are available. 

4, Inerease in personal security and satisfaction 


with the status quo will reduce creativity to the detriment 





F535, A, Overstreet, The Mature Mind (New York: 
W. We. Norton and Co., 1949), p. 98. 


34 


Walter Hamilton, The Politics of Industry (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf Inc., 1957), p. 169. 
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of our society as compared to competing syetemse of 


government. 
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